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TO GEORGE GARLAND, ESQUIRE, HIGH SHE- 
RIFF FOR THE COUNTY OF DORSET. 


SiR, Dorchester Gaol, August 1, 1824. 
AT your visit to the Gaol in March last, you did me some- 
thing like good service; but, whether spontaneously or un- 
der direction, lam doubtful. The question decided was, 
whether I should walk in the open air at my own discretion 
as to the hour. In the course of some observations upon 
that subject, you paid me the compliment of expressing 
your opinion that you felt it to be your duty to prevent, on 
my part, all communication with every other prisoner. 

For my own feeling upon the matter, I could have laugh- 
ed at your face; but I resolved, as soon as you were gone, 
to pay you the compliment to print a few observations upon 
the subject. If you were weak enough to think, that [ could 
have been kept near five years in this Gaol, and unwillingly 
debarred from all intercourse with the prisoners, you have 
yet to learn the qualities of those passions which constitute 
human nature. Rather than to seek communication with 
the prisoners, I have had to shun it; and I have never yet 
seen that man in the Gaol, either in the character of a priso- 
ner, or an officer, with whom I have felt a desire to ex- 
change a second sentence, after | have had an opportunity 
of observing his manners, conduct, and disposition. Mr. 
Wood, the Chaplain, is the best man, and the only pleasant 
man, that [ have seen about the Gaol; but, unfortunately, 
he is a priest, which, to me, is so far a hateful character. 
To finish this point, [ can inform you, that there is a com- 
plete intercourse, as to ali such intercourse as you fear 
from me, between all the prisoners in all the yards of this 
Gaol; nor is it possible, upon any cofstruction of a Gaol, 
to prevent this intercourse as to the majority of the priso- 
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ners. The exchange of speech, or of knowledge, isa pow- 
er to bid defiance to all the dirty schemes of tyranny. A 
word, a whisper, is enough to communicate sentiment, 
There is nothing transacted of any note in any one yard of 
this Gaol, but is known in every other yard before a day be 
over. ‘There is no kind of intercourse that I could desire 
with the prisoners, but bas been open to my choice every day: 
that I have been in the Gaol. 1] told you this, and shewed 
you the way. I have shewn the same to almost every of- 
ficer in the Gaol. But, my good Sir, cannot you see, in 
such a place as this, among a constant succession of igno- 
rant and inquisitive men, that I can best promulgate my 
principles by silence and good example? If you cannot see 
this, | can; and further, | can inform you, that this plan of 
promulgating my principles, even my opinions, has been 
most successful. I could make you all stare again, were I 
to disclose some things that are within my knowledge; but 
I forbear, not from any thing that I fear for myself, but, 
because, I fear to injure others who are subject to the bad 
dispositions which rule this Gaol. There is an eloquence in 
silence; and it is by that species of eloquence that I have 
brought round more persons to my opinions in this Gaol, 
than I should have done, if [ had had an equal power with 
the Gaoler to go to any part of it and to converse with an 

prisoner. You cannot hinder the prisoners from thinking, 
nor even from talking, nor a man of one class from talking 
to a man of another class: all your classifications are a joke 
with the prisoners; there is as perfect an intercourse among 
them as if they were allin one yard. From tbe treatment 
that I have received in this Gaol, from the mystery and 
watchings as to my person exhibited to the other prisoners, 
an intense interest has been excited as to the cause of it; and 
to my knowledge, a standing solution to all such enquiries 
has been—** because he knows too much for us: he writes 
against the Bible: he is deeper than we are.” A mysteri- 
ous proceeding of this kind is enough to put the most torpid 
mind upon the rack, and to stimulate it to enquiry ; and what- 
ever person about the Gaol has had enough of education, to 
read and to understand what he reads, that person has gone 
out of this Gaol, if he has been confined six mouths, or even 
three months, with suspicions, that the Bible is an imposi- 
tion upon his senses in the character in which it has been 
represented to him by his different priests. The preachings, 
readings, and prayings of the Chaplain are nothing, a mere 
ceremonial, a mere mechanic process: the prisoners know 
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that there is a rule which requires every one to be at chapel, 
and wonder why I am never there. In the chapel, they see 
the door locked which separates me from them; and I once 
heard one of the most intelligent that 1 have seen in the 
place say to another, on going down from a sermon: “ They 
keep that door locked in the chapel, because there is some 
one inside deeper than we are; it would not do to preach 
such stuff to him.” ‘* Oi, I believe it is so:” said the other. 
You must know, Sir, that there is a sort of mechanical reli- 
gion among Christians. In a church or chapel, they will 
smooth down their hair, and put on the most grave of faces, 
whilst their thoughts are pregnant with matters wholly fo- 
reign. This proves,as | am by and by otherwise about to 
prove to you, that ALL RELIGION Is VICE! 

Though I have nothing in the way of favour, nothing but 
what [ had a fair and reasonable right to demand, I am 
quite satisfied as to my present treatment in the Gaol; and 
being so satisfied is a reason why I should not have been sa- 
tisfied before you were instrumental in making the change. 
I never asked any thing unreasonable. I never desired any 
thing tbat would interrupt the regulations of the Gaol as to 
other prisoners. I never shewed a disposition to be troublesome; 
but have many times denied myself many little comforts, on 
which I had a fair claim, because [ would not shew even 
an indifference about being troublesome; excepting when 
the authorities of the Gaol were such fools, such vil- 
lains, as to deprive me of knives and cooking utensils. Then 
I felt, certainly, the desire to exhibit them in the most ridi- 
culous light possible; and which | did so effectually, as to 
shame those, who, in all reasonable matters, have shewn 
themselves shameless. Now that 1 can walk into the gar- 
den when I please in the day time (all that 1 ever desired) 
may be seen the bad disposition of those who withstood me 
in denying it for four years.—Now that my water closet 
door is never locked at night, may be seen the base-minded- 
ness of those men, who ordered it to be locked at night, 
nearly throughout the time that Mrs Carlile and my sister 
were prisouers in the same room, and who insolently re- 
fused the most civil and most delicate request to let it re- 
main unlocked, on the ground of the pain and indelicacy 
the locking of it occasioned! This had been my chief crite- 
rion of judging of the characters and dispositions of these men. 
This Parson Donne isa characteristic of these most humane 
of men. Parson Donne, is I believe, a neighbour of yours, 
Mr. Garland; he wanted to pursuade me, the other day, in 
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the most civil manner, that the Visiting Magistrates for 
Dorchester Gaol were complete samples of humane and 
feeling men! So well, so theatrically, did be act bis part in 
the matter, that I did not discover the trony of his words 
and actions until be had left me to solitary reflection. Now, 
that I have free admission for all friends who wish to see 
me, as I always ought to have had, may be seen the villainy 
of excluding almost every application for three years. | 
credit the Gaoler for this last injury; though, it is just pos- 
sible, that he had some scroundrel’s sanction for it. The 
men who have been in authority in this Gaol have done me 
these injuries from pure malice, from reflection, deliberation, 
and design: and would it nct be an act of baseness in me, 
so far to forgive them, as to show them outward respect, or 
ordinary civility! [ think so—and so thinking, abstain. 
The very fact, that | have had every complaint redressed, 
“after along struggle” as J told the magistrates on last 
seeing them, is so fara justification of my former conduct 
and complaints, that 1 feel more hatred and contempt 
towards them than before—I see their former conduct 
to be more vile than | before saw it. This hatred and 
contempt will be coeval with my life—it is an inseparable 
part of my nature. A cruel tyrant is a hateful and abomi- 
nable character; but he who adds meanness and hypocrisy 
to cruelty, is loathsome in other senses than for his tyranny, 
and, in my judgment, constitutes the acme of buman vil- 
lainy. I cannot find the ordinary excuse of religious pre- 
judices in these men; for"I think they have been actuated 
by baser motives, mere poiitical motives. So much by way 
of r&minisceuce. 

Having stated the cause of addressing you, I proceed to 
the purport of the letter—to shew you that ALL RELIGION 
IS VICE, and that you ought to have encouraged, rather 
than have discouraged, an intercourse between me and other 
prisoners in your custody, as the best means of correcting 
their characters. Correctly taken, your obseryation to me 
was an insult; but | did not take it as such. I shall resent 
it in the same spirit in which it was given, by saying and 
shewing, that I think you in error. 

All religion has its foundation upon the word God. But 
what foundation has that. word? If / may answer, I say 
none—positively none: consequently, religion has no good 
foundation ; for it iserroneously founded, and erroneous in 
all its fabrications ; zt is all vice. : 

Letting that paragraph pass as a mere proposition for dis- 
cussion, we will inquire if the word God hasa meaning. I 
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know of nomeaning. Do you know of any? If God bea 
thing, what is it? Ifa place, where is it? If an animal, or if 
what is called a spirit, (a word which I do not understand 
more than the word God) describe it—say what it is, and 
where it is. What farther enquiry than this can we make 
about it? If you use the word, if you be religious, what do 
you consider it to mean? If your religion be any thing 
more than idolatry, you have a meaning for the word God. 
If you have a meaning, you can explain, you can commu- 
nicate that meaning to me. If you cannot do this, your 
word God is a phantom—yonur religion idolatry. 

I said as much as this before the Reverend Mr. Richman 
of Dorchester last year, and he could not give mea word 
by way of reply to that or to any other oppugning argument 
offered to him upon his religion; yet he bad the audacity, 
J am informed, to preach before you aud the Judges at the 
last March assizes on the folly and absurdity of modern 
Atheism. Such a man must be a hypocrite—he adheres to 
religion because to him it is profitable ;' for no man can be- 
lieve in the truth or atility of that for which he cannot raise 
one solid argument iu defence; or after he has heard all bis 
arguments refuted. His wasa failureatevery point. I call 
the Gaoler and Surgeon of the Gaol to witness. 

It is enough to overthrow all religion; it is enough to 
shew that all is vice, to ask an idolator, a religiouist, what 
meaning or application he has for the word God. Suppos- 
ing that he was tosay, asis said, that God dwells in Heaven. 
That explains nothing. ‘Then cames the question, what or 
where is heaven? Ab! Sir! ’tis true! Every man is as 
much of an Atheist as every other man, as far as the word 
is made to convey odium and abhorrence. In relation to 
religion, Atheism is alone rational. Atheism is a beginning 
to search for truth at the right end. When a man becomes 
an Atheist, he may be truly said to have waded through 
the quagmire of superstition and idolatry, and to begin to live 
asa reasonable being. Atheism has already been fashionable 
among thearistocracy of Europe, and during the brightest pe- 
riods of the brightestnations. To make mankind moral and hap- 
py, they must be-all brought to atheism ; religion must be re- 
nouncedasa vice; and in thisgrand work, I will fill up the sum 
of my life. If religion werein any sense a good, | should be the 
last todesiretoremoveit. If jt were useful to mankind, though 
it were false, I should be one to support it. If it did but 
make peace without instructing mankind in useful know- 
ledge, I should advocate its preservation. But it does 
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none of these things, it is the reverse, aud I will war against 
it with my utmost power. Il feel convinced, that wherever 
truth leads mankind, there they will be most moral and most 
Lappy. God, or no God, is not worth amoment’s consideration 
beyond what is the truth of the matter. If falsehood benefits 
a portion of mankind for a moment, or on a particular emer- 
gency, it cannot be made to do it for a continuation. The 
preaching of Gods is wholly false, and has never generated 
one iota of morality, one spark of happiness among mankind. 
It has every where retarded the progress of civilization, 
by distracting the minds of mankind, and by creating 
new and unnatural passion in them, as religious persecu- 
tors. | BOLDLY PREACH TO YOU, THAT THERE IS NO 
GOD: THAT THERE IS NO BEING WHICH CONTROULS THE 
MATERIAL OPERATIONS OF THE THINGS ABOUT US. ON THIS 
PREACHING | SEEK TO ESTABLISH THE CIVILIZATION, AND, 
WITH CIVILIZATION, THE HAPPINESS OF MANKIND. It is 
here only, that they can begin to pursue solid improvement. 
_ Itis here only, that the basis of universal peace can be laid. 
Knowing nothing about that phantom they call God, they 
will never agree about it ; therefore, so long as such nonsense 
is preached, it will be a source of bickering, persecution, 
and war. There have been but few wars among mankind, 
but were the wars of religion. The time has now arrived, 
when religion will be scouted as a vice, as a cause of uni- 
versal human degradation, and with degradation a source of 
pain and misery. , 

Enquiries into the nature, the attributes, or even the ex- 
istence of a God, are wholly futile. Thousands of volumes 
have been written upon the subject; but not one sentence 
of that writing truth. The writings of Sir Isaac Newton, of 
Dr. Samuel Carke, of Cudworth, or of Thomas Paine, upon 
that head, are altogether fallacious; and to overthrow all 
their fancied arguments, nothing more is required, than for 
ene man to say that there is no God, and to call upon any 
one to shew the contrary. Consider this solar system; where 
do you find a God? Go to the next; ask yourself the same 
question. Go to the thousands that are visible to the naked 
eye; ask yourself whether analogy does not warrant the in- 
ference, that they are similar to the one we inbabit. In 
which of them can you find a God? Go to the millions, - 
which the telescope will bring to your view—then inquire 
within yourself, if this system of solarsystems, which we call 
the universe, be not too vast to admit the belief of its being 
controuled by some distinct being, of which man is called, in 
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your Bible, the image and likeness? Consider the hugeness 
of but one solar system—refer from the one to the million— 
then ask yourself, whether a belief, ora pretended belief, ina 
Gud be a proof of any thing but a littleness of mind, of gross 
and dark ignorance? It is the belief of savages, not of civi- 
lized men: of ignorance, not of knowledge: of vice, not of 
virtue. Civilization, knowledge, virtue, can only be al- 
lied to truth: there is no truth connected with the word 
God, but in prououncing ita phantom, a mere word, and 
only a fabled thing. 

It follows as a consequence, that since all religion has its 
foundation in the word God, and the word God has no foun- 
dation—no thing of which it is the verbal symbol, all reli- 
gion must be vice, must be all alike idolatrous. 

Religion is vice, because it is all founded in falsehood, and 
does not embrace a shade of truth, 

Religion is vice, because it obstructs the attainment of 
useful knowledge, by keeping the human mind ina continual 
reverie, 

Religion is vice, beeause it it hasno relation to morality, 
which is the foundation of all human happiness, the practi- 
cal part of goodness. 

Religion is vice, because from its bad foundation, it is a 
source of discussion; of sectarianism, to mankind, that has 
distracted families, neighbours, proviuces, and nations, by 
quarrels, and that has, from the first, been a fertile source of 
persecution, of human suffering, of murders and devastations 
of property, or that capital, which, as a possession, is an 
essential foundation to civilized human happiness. 

Religion is vice, because it is carried on at a great ex- 
pence, wastes much time, supports a multitude of men and 
women in idleness and bad habits, and is a grievous tax to 
no good purpose, even without a single returning benefit. 

Religion is like the tares among the wheat, the weed that is 
entwined on infancy to sap its vitalsand to stunt the growth 
of mind. Mind isa principle of the human body that is ar- 
tificially generated, and not of natural growth. Leave even 
a herd of infants uneducated, and you will find they have 
no more of what we call mind, than a herd of calves. That 
which I desire, is to pluck those tares from the wheat, to 
root out this grievous, useless, injurious tax, to destroy this 
source of disunion and quarrel, to disencumber morality 
of this prostitute garb, to leave the human mind free to 
self-improvement, and to teach mankind every where to 
seek and to value truth, and that, when all are free to speak, 
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write, and print, the truth will tower over falsehood, as the 
ignited matter of the sun towers over the morbid matter of 
this our more aqueous planet. 

It is the pride, the glory, the noble and the useful pride of 
tbe human mind, to detect error whenever it proceeds from 
another mind. But when men surround error with the 
pomp of state and power of Government and legislation, it 
requires a martyr to expose that error, and only one here 
and there will be found to do it. This thenisareason why 
all should be free to speak, write, and print, and why I 
should be free to instruct your prisoners. He who talks 
about the fear of having error instilled on the mind, where 
all are free to detect it, knows nothing of truth: he may bea 
religious man; but he is also a vicious man. 

There are’ but two sorts of vice—voluntary vice, and 
the vice of habit, vice implanted and insensibly grow- 
ing upon the mind. Relating to religion, the former is 
that where a profession is made, in opposition to knowledge, 
and asa means of conciliating the prejudices of neighbours, 
or for profit; the latter, where the individual proceeds in 
unconscious error. Our laws treat all vice as voluntary 
vice; and to me it seems right, that all religion should be so 
treated, as the best means of extirpating it. If 1 pronounce 
that there is no God, and if none can prove the contrary, 
who ever hears that pronunciation, and still makes a profes- 
sion of religion, coutinues in voluntary vice. Through this 
letter to you, I make that proclamation to all. 

[f you look at the matter carefully, you will find, that re- 
ligion has grown up when there was no knowledge among 
mankind ; and that the true cause of what you have heard 
called infidelity, is, that Knowledge is now increasing among 
them, and that they are throwing off this ignorant vice of 
religion. 

To a certain degree, religion might have been cherished 
by men in power, as an easy means of obtaining political 
respect from the multitude ,through a servility and prostra- 
tion of mind; but that is no reason why it should be conti- 
nued. In an advanced and advancing state of knowledge, 
such as is found in this country, political respect requires 
the foundation of political rectitude. It will not now do to 
tell us, that the powers that be are of God; whatever is re- 
ferred to God is referred to an erroneous foundation; so we 
must have a better basis for political respect—thut where the 
legislators and administrators of the law, in every degree, 
spring from popular election. 
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It has been argued again, that religion is necessary to 
defer men from doing wrong. Being deterred from wrong 
doing is no proof of a disposition to do right, What 
we want among mankind, is a voluntary disposition to do 
right—the disposition that practices virtue, from the love of 
virtue, and from an assurance that the greatest amount of 
happiness is thereby obtained. We want a virtue founded 
upon knowledge, and not a vice restrained by terror. Penal 
laws, without the aid of religion, are wholly sufficient to deter 
men from wrong doing. ‘The prospect of summary and 
effectual punishment, that which shall make restitution to 
the injured person, at the expence or labour of the wrong 
doer, is enougb as a safeguard against the spreading of 
such bad passions. ‘Take care to leave no bope of profit in 
evil doing, and you will soon root out the passion. So that 
religion is here nothing better than a vice—a playing off of 
one vice in opposition to another vice. 

I return from the search after God, by no means disap- 
pointed in not finding him; and 1 consent to be a prisoner 
among prisoners, while | teach you some of the secrets of 
this prison house. 

Sheriffs, now-a-day, are become a sort of useless officers: 
their county power is in a great measure superseded by the 
officiousness of clerical justices: and,.1 presume, that you 
know as little about the internal arrangement of this prison, 
as | know about that of your house at Stone. ‘To make one 
in a procession with the Judges at the Assizes, and to dance 
at the Assize Ball, are the chief parts of a Sheriff's duty, out 
of London. 

First, 1 will tell you, that nothing useful is tanght to the 
prisoners while they reside in this Gaol; nor is there one 
good habit enforced. No prisoner ever quits this place a 
better man tban he entered; but many are deteriorated in 
character. ‘The Gaol Act of 1825, provides, that every pri- 
soner shall be taught to read and write; only that unlacky 
compound of ifs and expedients leaves the Visiting Magis- 
trates with power as absolute over a Gool, as if the act con- 
sisted but of one clause for that purpose. ‘The clause as to 
instruction is a proof of whatI say. Itis thus: ‘* Provisions 
shall be made iu all prisons for the instruction of prisoners 
of both sexes in reading and writing; and that instruction 
shall be afforded under such rules and regulations, and to 
such extent, and to such prisoners, as to the Visiting Jus- 
tices may seem expedient.” Why not to all? What just 
exceptions can there be made in such a case? It would be 
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a tedious and beneficial punishment to compel some men to 
learn. 

Now, Sir, in this Gaol, I cannot perceive any trace of an 
kind of teaching on the part of the authorities of the Gaol, 
beyond the corrupting nonsense taught in the chapel. But 
I do know, that more than one of those who have authorit 
in this Gaol are not only the personal friends of old Henry 
Banks of Corfe Castle, but are precisely of his opinion, 
and have no desire to see labouring men and women 
taught to read and write. As far as I can see, the Visiting 
Justices of Dorchester Gaol do not deem it expedient to 
teach any of the prisoners to read and write! If there be an 
exception, it applies to two or three boys, who are put un- 
der some prisoner denominated a school-master; for I can- 
not couceive it to be possible, that any thing of the kind can 
be going on unkncwn to me, when I have a view of every 
yard at every hour of the day. I bear of nothing buta 
school-master for the boys; and he some old prisoner that 
wants some old woman to initiate him into the art of edu- 
cation. Why nota regular, competent, aud salaried school- 
master? Such an officer would be the most useful officer in 
the prison. A Chaplain isa wholly useless and mischievous 
officer, and his salary would satisfy three able school-mas- 
ters, who might devote at least six hours a day to the in- 
struction of the prisoners, in reading, writing, and arithme- 
tic. All that now passes here is a mockery of instruction. 
A few of my publications would set ail the prisoners a phi- 
losophising and make them delight in being instructed. 
When once taught how to begin to reason rightly on the 
things abovt us, a man never ceases: he is like a wheel in 
motion on a descent, every impulse generating new im- 
pulses. . 
Prison discipline should rest upon to grounds—remune- 
ration to the injured for the past; amelioration and secu- 
rity in the prisoner for the future. To obtain the first, it is 
necessary that a person, who unlawfully robs or injures ano- 
ther, be made to do some work, laborious work if possible, 
until compensation be fully made; and while that labour is 
in progress, to be so disciplined into useful knowledge and 
useful habits, as to obtain an amelioration of character, with 
a due sense of virtue and of vice, of honesty and of disho- 
nesty, of industry and of idleness, with an assurance, thet 
any of the latter can never generate happiness. In this 
Gaol, I see nothing of this kind passing. Nothing that be- 
nefits either the public or the prisoner. As it now stands, it 
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is a useless and expensive institution, The mortification 
arising from confinement, in no case ameliorates the charac- 
ter of the man. It may generate sullenness, spleen, and self- 
abasement; but it never works the desired remedy. 

A Gaol ought to be a complete school for good habits. 
Early rising, particular cleanliness, no idle moments beyond 
those set aside for recreation, no excess of eating or drink- 
ing, the practice of every thing useful in life, a knowledge 
of good manners, and all other useful knowledge which the 
time of confinement admits of being imparted. Nothing 
more easy than to conduct a Gaol upon this plan. Soldiers 
and sailors are disciplined to any and every thing; why not 
the same with prisoners? 

I could never find it in my mind to say any thing against 
the Tread Mill, after having seen and considered the bad ef- 
ects of idleness in a number of men lounging about a yard 
with nothing to do; but it may be advantageously dispens- 
ed with, if a proper system of discipline and labour were es- 
tablished. ‘ihe ‘Tread Mill must be the most irksome of all 
employmeut; for it is a perpetual round of tedious motion, 
without the sight of producing any thing, or of working a 
change upon any substance. ‘There is a satisfaction in pro- 
ducing a new thing, or in working a change in the quality 
of any substance, from rough to smooth, from dulness to a 
polish, &c. but at this system of grinding corn, or working 
wheels, there is the same joyless round as that of a horse in 
a mill: the better when blind. 

First, | would allow a prisoner to be only eight hours in 
his sleeping cell ; and of that time he might employ as much 
in reading and writing as he liked. In this Gaol, the abo- 
minable practice exists, of keeping the prisoners locked in 
their cells near sixteen or full fifteen hours in the winter; 
and, in the case of convicted felons, in a state of nakedness— 
clothes removed from them! The very thought of this al- 
ways chills me witb horror: and I notice, that it is rare to 
see such a person who has been long in the Gaol witha 
healthy face. It is impossible that he can be in health. 
Fifteen hours of inaction and listlessness is enough to prey 
upon any man’s health, if he be naked, damp, and cold. It 
is like rotting him out of life. His rest must consist of that 
period of time when he can get into motion and before a 
fire. 

Out of the cell, the first object should be a general clean- 
liness; next some scholastic proceeding—some repetition 
of tasks; and then a procedure to labour. ‘Two hours in 
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the day for cooking and feeding would be sufficient, as in 
large institutions, cooking is an employment for some set 
persons. ‘The same with regard to washing; though it 
would be a very useful habit to teach every prisoner to wash 
his own linen, stockings, &c. and to make him do it well. 
- The greatest difficulty in a Gaol, under the existing ma- 
nagements, is, to find a sufficiency of labour for the priso- 
ners; and this can never be done without some new arrange- 
ments, or unless, as ought to be the case, there were fewer 
commitments. Sending smugglers, poachers, and debtors, 
to a gaol, is one uniform mischief, and productive of no good. 
Imprisonment for trifling assaults and vagrancy is another 
evil. In short, a gaol ought to be kept for thieves only, and 
those who have done some great personal violence. Then 
it might be made a house of correction; now it becomes a 
house of infection, a sort of county pest-house, that turns out 
all its patients, worse than they entered, to infect others. 

Some kind of recreation should be allowed to prisoners; 
and the only manly exercise, thata Gaol yard will admit, is, 
bowling at pins or skittles. I never Jook at the debtors 
playing at that boy’s play marbles, but I wish they had a 
set of skittles and bowls. ‘They have now an excellent yard 
for it; and so has alinost every other class of prisoners. I 
would encourage such a thing only as a matter of good re- 
creation and healthy manly exercise, and not to excite a 
spirit of gambling, or playing for liquors. I know that these 
recreatious are encouraged in some gaols, and | cannot but 
think them usefully encouraged; as a man, to me, lounging 
- about in idleness, with a pipe in his mouth, is a hateful 
sight. Suppose we say two hours a day for this recreation, 
and the skittles may be easily removed so as to prevent an 
abuse of time with them; two bours for food and cleanliness, 
four hours for scholastic exercise, eight hours hard labour, 
and eight hours in the sleeping cells. ‘Time well filled up in 
this manner would soon improve the maa, would excite a 
spirit of industry and ggod habits, and wouid, above al} 
things, give him a good disposition. 

[n a Gaol, there should be no sabbath, no priest’s day, no 
idle day: for that would be enough to destroy all the good 
habits acquired in the six; and now, where mea are not over- 
worked, itis a great evil. Where slavery is enforced—where 
a man labours fourteen or sixteen hours a day—to hima 
sabbath is truly a day of rest. In all other respects, the 
priest and the alehouse-keeper, two mischievous members of 
society, gain most by it. | 
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These projects are rather foreign to the purpose of this 
letter; but they will serve to contrast the existing system, 
which, you have expressed yourself fearful, that, if at liber- 
ty to interfere, | shouldcorrupt. 1 bave told you, and I re- 
peat, that there is nothing pure in this gaol to be corrupted. 
There is nothing good, in or belonging to, the management of 
this gaol. The correction, excepting the cruelty of the lash, 
is all frivolity, and a trifling with the thing. 1 know nota 
man about the gaol but wants just that same correction 
which the prisoners want—a better knowledge of things, and 
of right and wrong as relating to them. ‘Ihe Gaoler is the 
most unfit mau imaginable to enforce correction. If ‘it were 
to be done upon your Christian system, your hell and devil 
system, upou the principle of terror, then your Gaoler is the 
man, as far as a prisoner is iguorant enough to be frightened 
at him ; but upon any principle of. mild and moral instrue- 
tion, he exhibits nothing but a bad example, as often raging 
like a madman as in any other mood. Thongh, by the bye, 
in the way ‘of a good word, the prisovers, who knew him 
before \ir. Wood was appointed Chaplain, say, that the lat- 
ter has softened hima great deal. His is not the disposition to 
communicate useful correction. Mr. Wood would be the 
man for a Gaoler, if he were not unfortunately a priest. <A 
man moral and wise enough never to evade his duty, but 


' still mild and sensible enough to make himself beloved by 


the worst of men. 

With the exception of the boys’ school], and I am of opin- 
ion, that it will be difficult to find a boy who has been es- 
sentially benefitted by it, the only pretence to instruction iu 
this place, is the distribution of Bibles, Prayer Books, Cate- 
chisms, and the nonsense of praying and preaching in the 
chapel ; an unwholesome regulation for the congregation of 
a mass of foul and offensive /air; for the Christian Idol 
knows not how to purify and sweeten his worshippers*. 
Before | came to Dorchester Gaol, I never rightly under- 
stood the purpose of burning incense in the Catholic Cha- 
pels. Now, I often. wish it were done in the Chapel of 
Dorchester Gaol; for, after a congregation of the Christiaus 


* have just read of a French Duke (D’Aumont) an old émigré, 
I believe, who has been incensed at the portal of a church by a 
priest. I dare say it was very necessary. There is more than 
one duke, more than one living king, who has need ef being 
well incensed every hour in the day, to make him a sweet Chris- 
tian. 
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for prayer and worship, it is rendered the most foul part of 
the Gaol, to which I have been peculiarly exposed, by the 
currents pressing towards my room. I know of nothing so 
offensive in the way of smell, nothing so unwholesome as 
an air, unless it be the fetid emission of the American Skunk, 
of which [ have read. I assure you, Sir, that I have been 
painfully compelled to inhale much more corruption from 
my fellow prisoners, than | have imparted to them; and 
have often wished that I could inbabit one of the Gaoler’s 
garrets, so as to be in a more elevated situation, and more 
out of the way of that very pure congregation of Chris- 
tians, which you fear [ shail corrupt, if left free to mingle 
with them. 

These Bibles, Prayer Books, &c., or any of the books is- 
sued by that society in London called a Society for promot- 
ing Christian Knowledge, cannot be so used as to teach any 
thing useful. They area mere stultitifying routine of read- 
_ing. They are not meant to do good; but merely to sup- 

port that vastly profitable thing called the Church; to do 
which, it is an essential first principle, to keep the body of 
the people as ignorant as possible. That society has not 
one good motive. ‘To perpetuate clerical exactions, as the 
church of Rome wished to perpetuate the sale of indul- 
gences to fill her coffers, is its first, and its last principle. 
But it has no power to impede what I am doing—so let it 
last as it will last, so long as there is an income to be called 
THE CuurcH. To subscribe to it has become the last test 
for orthodoxy; and this was one of the motives of its esta- 
blishment, when the Dissenters began to be formidable. 

The alterations which I recommend in the management 
of a Gaol are of no Utopian scheme—they are simple and 

racticable at every point. For literature, 1 would make 
a Goal equal to any of the Colleges of our Universities *, and 
that, from the superior influence over prisoners by the force 
of discipline. Books for such an institution weuld not be 
expensive; perhaps the same money which is now wasted 
in Bibles, &c., would be near enough. From the nature of 
imprisonment, attention to those books may be commanded. 
All kinds of mechanical artsmay be cheaply introduced into 
a Gaol, and every Goal, in truth, be made a Mechanics’ In- 
stitution. It is a mental process of this kind that can alone 


* Not in Latin, Greek, or any other dead languages; but in 
Grammar, the use of figures, in history and in all the sciences. 
In arts as far as practicable. 
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raise the mind above the propensity to thieve. By your 
present system of punishment—by seeking to deter men from 
theft by terror, by torture, and by every thing that is vile, 

ou do but further degrade the mind that was before de- 
graded, and perpetuate the habit that ought to be eradi- 
cated. 

Abolish the office of Chapiain—employ two able school- 
masters with his salary—convert your Chapel into a library 
of books on history and science and a school—bring your 
prisoners into it in classes—and keep up a perpetual round 
of labour, study and cleanliness in the Gaol, excepting the 
two hours for recreation, the two for feeding, and the eight for 
sleep. You will then have nothing to fear from the powers 
of any one to corrupt your prisoners. What you mean by 
my corrupting them is, that you desire to keep them igno- 
rant. I have certain opinions of certain things: those opin- 
ions are either right or wrong: if right, why should you 
fear them? If wrong, why cannot you, the Chaplain, or the 
Gaoler, shew them in that light? You pay homage, Sir, to 
me and my opinions, in expressing your wish to keep them 
from the other prisoners. You admit their truth and their 
force. I donot fear your opinions; why do you fear mine ? 
If yours do not concur with mine, I am ready to combat 
them and to shew you yourerror. I would not despair of 
bringing any man to my opinions in one hour, if he would 
sit down and hear and answer my questions with candour 
and siucerity of heart. Ifmy opinions were erroneous, I 
should never have been imprisoned for them. Men in error, 
men who preach nonsense, and know less than men in 
power, are never imprisoned. ‘They are laughed at. Jo- 
hanna Southcote and her establishment of preachers were 
not imprisoned, but laughed at. Lord Sidmouth, then Secre- 
tary of State for the Home department, sent for ‘Tozer, her 
High Priest, reasoned with him, as far as either were capa- 
ble of reasoning, and dismissed him with compliments and 
good wishes. Can you say why Lord Sidmouth did not 
take the same steps with me? Tozer’s published doctrines, 
as well as mine, went to sap the foundation of the religion 
established by law. For what I know, Tozer still preaches 
the coming of Shiloh, though Johanna be dead ; and | have 
been near five years a prisoner, with robberies upon my 
property such as were never practised. upon any man for 
his opinions by a Government proceeding upon a pretence 
of law. 

As to mingling with the prisoners, ] have never shewn a 
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desire to do it, further than they share that general wish of 
mine, that all mankind should go on improving. Not to 
have been able to avoid their company, would have been to 
me a terrible punishment. But the real motive for keeping 
me apart from them with such scrupulous care has been, not 
a fear that I should corrupt them, but a fear that | should 
expose some of those abuses and oppressions which are in- 
separable from such a place, under such a mode of manage- 
ment. That has been the first motive. Here first you have 
a Gaoler, that is so completely a compound of bad passions, 
as to be incapable of setting a good example, or of using 
mild persuasion to a prisoner—a man absolutely hated and 
despised by prisoners who are confined long enough to know 
him. Never did I see a prisoner look towards him with 
a feeling of respect or a seuse of kindness and good treat- 
ment: nor did | ever hear any person speak well of him, 
Then you have a set of turnkeys, who have merely labour- 
er’s wages, and who will, as a matter of course, intrigue or 
do any thing with the prisoners to earn a shilling or to share 
a pint of beer. Next there isa set of Visiting Justices, who 
are to be mollified in their penal orders by nothing but hy- 
pocrisy and the basest prostration of mind. ‘These are the 
things to corrupt the inhabitants of a Gaol. It is my 
most sincere belief, that no man or woman ever weat out of 
this Gaol improved. Hypocrites may have been made, as 
it is the general system of our laws and government to make; 
but that is only an accumulation of vice, rendered more 
dangerous by being disguised. 

I have no very high opinion of mankind as they are. All 
the imaginations about immortal souls are to me more idle 
than the passing wind. If any other animal deserves the 
name of beas/, in a degrading sense, man is but a beast; that 
is to say, he lives and dies upon the same principle, and to 
the same purpose as every other beast does. This is as clear 
to my mind, as the birth, the life, and the death of every 
animal and vegetable; [ may add, of every identical exist- 
ence, whether animal, vegetable, or mineral, or a planet, 
which is a compound of the three with water, that pro- 
duces them all. And pray tell me, what there is in man su- 
yerior to any other animal! Reason? What use does he 
make of it, taking the aggregate of the species, to his advan- 
tage? ‘T’o build churches, gaols, and lunatic asylums? To 
build hovels, and towns, and cities, that are so badly con- 
structed, and so numerously filled,.as to make him pass his 
days in a poisoned air, and in an almost incessant state 
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of disease and pain? To pursue a system of slavery known 
to no other beast but those whom he can controul, and whom 
he makes his-companions in slavery and servility? To be 
cheated by his more cunning and vicious fellows, the priests 
for instance, so as no other animal or beast is cheated: 
to be worked by them, as no other animal is worked, not 
for his own, but for their profit? Positively the priests, and 
they who cheat the labouring part of mankind, alone deserve 


‘the epithet of rational. They alone are superior to other 


animals in condition; but to the disgrace of our species, 
with their immortal souls, that superiority consists in no- 
thing but knavery. I hope it will be better by and bye, as 
such men as myself go on to “ corrupt” such men as your 
prisoners. : 

Under these and similar impressions, I view such men as 
constitute the aggregate of your prisoners, in no other light 
than human cattle, the more vicious part of cattle, who 
break down fences and graze in the better pasture of ano- 
ther master, impressed thereto by having been corrupted, or 
by not having been educated so as to be made rational be- 
ings, by having been left in the natural state of man, like 
every other animal, ignorant of the nature of society, and 
of individual property. Such are the men whom you fear 
I shall corrupt. You either had not considered what you 
were talking about, or you desire to keep such prisoners as 
mere cattle. Go where you will among the men who read 
my publications, you will find them superior in knowledge 
aud manners, to such of their neighbours as do not read them. 
You will find this, even though they are persecuted by their 
more ignorant neighbours for reading them. What, I fear, 
you desire, is, to keep the prisoners ignorant. Such I know 
to be the disposition of the Visiting Magistrates. At the re- 
quest of a crown debtor, and under the knowledge of the 
officers of the Gaol, T was once in the habit of throwing my 
newspapers into the debtor’s ward. The matter coming to 
the knowledge of the Visiting Magistrates, they came to my 
room, and Dr. England being the foreman, desired that I 
would not do it, as they did not want their prisoners to be 
politicians! That is the motive which makes them fear that 
I shall corrupt the prisoners: that is the sort of corruption 
they fear. It is knowledge among the labouring people 
which they dread; and well they may; for I will engage to 
say, that four out of the five Visiting Magistrates would ne- 


ver have had any chance of being chosen Magistrates. 
No. 6, Vol. X. 
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With regard to the classification of prisoners, it may be 
useful, so long as they are studiously kept ignorant, to pre- 
vent the greater fermentation of vice among them; but un- 
der a better discipline, under a discipline that should com- 
municate the greatest possible amount of knowledge, it 
would be rather mischievous than otherwise. I repeat, that 
through the prisoners working together, through the employ- 
ment of certain prisoners in all parts of the gaol affording a 
medium for communication to all, there is as commona 
knowledge of what passes in the whole gaol, as there is to the 
inhabitants of Dorchester of what passes in that town: and 
I’ll warrant it, that like all other small towns, there is there 
no deficiency of neighbourly gossip, of table talk, baker’s 
shop, barber’s shop, chandler’s shop, pot house, and idle 
corner talk: the gaol concentrates the whole. Under the 
shape of intrigue, there is scarcely a forbidden thing, but I 
might have uniformly done inthis gaol. But I hate intrigue, 
and will do nothing in fear of man or woman—will do no- 
thing secretly that I durst not do openly. ‘This has been my 
rule of conduct in this gaol: and this would have been my 
rule of conduct, if 1 had been as free as the Gaoler or Chap- 
Jain within the walls of the gaol. This rule of conduct, 
though silently exhibited, has spoken eloquently to all who 
have witnessed it, and has been a matter of surprise, as well 
asa good example, to some of your gaol Christians. 

Many a trembling Christian has entered my shop in Lon- 
don, and whispered that he should like a copy of Paine’s 
Age of Reason. I uniformly encouraged them to speak out 
and fear not, as there was nothing there done ia secret. By 
this openness, and by this alone, have | triumphed over you 
Christians. Had I proceeded under any system of intrigue, 
I should have been overwhelmed by the superior intrigue of 
Christians, the most intriguing of all mankind, and my con- 
duct would have been denounced as dark and fearing the 
light. On the contrary, in every action, | have courted 
publicity, and by so doing I have broken the charm of Chris- 
tianity in this country. 

There is another and a particular system of classification 
now adopted in all county gaols,a complete separation be- 
tween male and female prisoners, so that they shal) not, as 
far as possible, see one of the other sex. This is ridiculous, 
and productive of any thing but virtue. 1 do not advocate 
indiscriminate commerce between them: I abominate pros- 
titution as it is carried on in this country: but, as far as a 
well-regulated intercourse can be encouraged between the 
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sexes, I think it wholesome to both, and should be encou- 
raged as an incentive to virtue as well as to health. There- 
fore, under a long confinement, | would encourage the 
young and most deserving couples to marry, as they are en- 
couraged to marry in New Holland and other convict sta- 
tions. Married people, man and wife both committed to 
gaol, should be allowed to live together as a separate class 
of prisoners. There is no vice in sexual intercourse, so as it 
proceeds under some well-regulated custom. It is in fact 
virtue, a well understood stimulant to health, and wherever 
unnatural obstacles are imposed, civilization or morals are 
by no means increased or improved. ‘There is nothing in 
sexual intercourse, considered as a separate passion, that has 
any relation to morals, more than in eating or in drinking 
together. It is only where the laws of society are broken 
on this head, that the question of morals interferes; and some 
of these laws are more honoured in the breach than in the 
observance. Some of them constitute so ridiculous a hedg- 
ing of the field of nature, that when a couple of the more 
ungovernable kind of passions break over this hedge, they 
are subsequently rendered unbappy by being made the jest 
or table-talk of a neighbourhood. That hideous institution, 
the Christian church, has issued some abominable edicts on 
this head ; and the joke was alike common and true, and is to 
this day in Catholic countries, that, if a priest was not al- 
lowed to have a wife, he had influence enough over wives, 
so as to make every wife have a priest. The late Spanish 
exiles will and do acknwledge, that there is scarcely a wo- 
man in Spain but is compelled to prostitute herself to some 
priest, whether she be married or single. ‘This is a dreadful 
state of society, and of itself constitutes a moral justifica- 
tion for the overthrow of Christianity and every kind of 
priestcraft. It is another proof that RELIGION Is VICE, 
which is the burthen of this letter. 

There is a custom in Portland, in this county, which cor- 
responds with the betrothings of the Jews when in Judea, 
and prevails in many parts of the world, more particularly 
among the Dutch inhabitants of the United States of Ame- 
rica, that, as soon asa young couple exhibit a real attach- 
ment to each other, they proceed to sexual intercourse; and 
the first sign of pregnancy, is the signal for marriage. If 
there be no pregnancy, the marriage is either deferred or 
wholly put off. At least, this is what is called the Portland 
custom, and this was the betrothing of the Jews, which 
scouts the idea of virginity in the betrothed Mary. In the 
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*‘ sparking aod bundling” of the Dutch Americans, preg- 
nancy is not waited for to consummate the marriage by the 
religious rite and ceremony. Under this custom, at Port- 
land, treachery is as uncommon, as the separation of married 
couples after marriage in other parts of the country, and much 
less so. Itisalso very rare after the “ bundling” in America. 
These matters have their foundations of right and wrong 
wholly in custom, and not in any settled principle of mora- 
lity. The American process of courtship, at least among the 
Dutch inhabitants, which has also extended itself to others, 
is thus stated, by more than one traveller. On admitting a 
young man to court a daughter, the first encouragement on 
the part of the parents is, to leave the young couple sitting 
up at night. There is some particular term for this step, 
which I have forgotten. On the young women gaining con- 
fidence, she invites the young man to “ spark or bundle,” I 
will not be positive, that is, the second step meaus, that they 
lay and sleep on the same bed, with all or nearly all their 
usual clothes. ‘The third step, after the young woman has 
confidence enough in the young man, is, to admit him toa 
free share of her bed, as after marriage in this country. 
Custom sets aside all idea of vice or immorality in this pro- 
ceeding, and such young women rank among and make the 
most virtuous wives. 

I cite these cases, to shew, that there are certain grounds 
on which an intercourse between the sexes might be, and 
ought to be encouraged, even in a Gaol. 1 would not 
make it a brothel; such a thought is the most distant from 
my views; but as far as intercourse can be encouraged 
within the Gaol, upon the principle deemed legal without, | 
would have it encouraged. And iu this recommendation, I 
am most serious; for I can see, that, after a good schooling, 
and a fair choice in marriage, young couples, who had pre- 
viously led a vicious life, would go out and Jead a virtuous 
life; and the fact of both having been the inmates of a Gaol, 
can be no stain upon the one in the eyes of the other. Fur- 
ther, marriage in a Gaol might be only allowed as the re- 
sult of excellent behaviour, to be determined by the superior 
officer or officers. This would bea high stimulant to regulari- 
ty of conductin many cases. But I would have it understood, 
that, under the present system of Gaol discipline, the re- 
commendation will not answer. There is too much absolute 
power in the officers of the Gaol, to proceed to such a regula- 
tion safely, and too much of incorrected vice in the prison- 
ers. [combine it with the other recommendations to change 
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made in this letter—that none but thieves shall be impri- 
soned, or persons convicted of violent assaults that have 
done injury to the person ; and that such persons shall have a 
certain task in labour to perform in the way of remuneration, 
and throughout that period of time, to have the greatest 
possible amount of knowledge forced upon them. 

You may assure yourself of one thing, that I am not 
pleading for a wife; nordo I ever wish to have a wife locked 
up in the same room with me again, as before. My avoca- 
tions call for more solitude than such a circumstance ad- 
mits. My pleading relates entirely to the amount of human 
happiness, which I desire to increase. 

| have brought this letter to a close, and by way of reca- 
pitulation will be as brief as the subject will admit. 

[t has grown out of your assertion, that you felt it to bea 
duty to prevent all communication between me and other 
prisoners; and though the reason was not assigned, there 
was no difficulty in understanding that it related to opin- 
ious on matters of religion. I have here shown you, that 
ALL RELIGION IS VICE; and that, if I had been free to com- 
municate with the prisoners, the very principle in me, which 
you feared, would have gone to extirpate at least one of 
their vices. 

Almost the first sentiment [ expressed in the Gaol was, a 
desire to be kept as wide apart as possible from the other 
prisoners; but in asking this, I did not ask to be locked up 
232 out of every 24 hours. 1 did not ask to be daily insult- 
ed by being led out as a wild beast, for the amusement, or 
exhibition of my keepers. I have been now near five years in 
the Gaol; and though I have had no communication with 
the prisoners; though | never gave one of them a book or 
piece of writing of any kind; though I never exchanged a 
sentence with one of them on the subject of religion (wholly 
from my own disposition to forbear)—I have unchristianized 
many of them by the eloquence of silence, aud by other in- 
fluences. I almost doubt if your Gaoler be a Christian; 
though I most sincerely wish him to remain one, for the bene- 
fit of the principles 1 oppose to him. 

Let the matter at least be a matter of consideration with 
you; that there is one man who asserts, and offers something 
by way of proof, that ALL RELIGION Is VICE. It is no light 
matter; and he who makes the assertion desires to see every 
thing good and happy among mankind, as much as ever 
you can do. Excepting this little slip of your tongue, 
about the impropriety of my having a communication with 
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the other prisoners, your carriage towards me has been that 
of a good man. I do not say gentleman for that is a vague 
word. I say something more—a good man. I have now 
no further favour to ask. I am altogether satisfied as to 
my treatment, and desire no change whilst I remain in the 
Gaol. I rejoice that I have met with so good a man in au- 
thority in the Gaol, to shew the bad ones that I can be sa- 
tisfied, and that their previous conduct towards me was vil- 
lainous. Whether I ever do or do not see you again, is to 
me a matter of indifference. [ have nothing to thank you for: 
i owe you nothing: the treatment which I now receive has 
nothing of favour in it—it is that common piece of justice 
on the part of the authorities of the Gaol which good men 
would never have withheld. Having triumphed over bad 
men I rejoice: and I say now, what I said in March, that | 
care not how soon I leave the Gaol: And on the other band, 
I wish you and all Christians to understand, that I care al- 
most as little, or next to nothing, as to the time, which Chris- 
tian persecutors, violators of their own laws, may keep me 
here. I am well employed and happy. | 
RICHARD CARLILE. 











SUBSCRIPTION FOR MRS. WRIGHT. 





Mrs. Wricur, Shelderslow, July 11, 1824. 
A Few of the inhabitants of the village of Shelderslow in the 
parish of Saddleworth, and county of York, have thought fit fto 
send you a sovereign, which we beg you to accept, as a tribute 
of gratitude for your undaunted stand against corruption, and we 
trust you will be so kind as to acknowledge the receipt of it in 
the Republican. 

We remain, with due respect and esteem—on behalf of the 
subscribers, 

Your well wishers, 
DANIEL ANDREW. 
SAMUEL DAWSON. 


Mrs. Wright returns her thanks. 





Mrs. Wright acknowledges the receipt of £1. from her 
Old Friends; also of £1. from the Translator. of Dupuis. 
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TO To ROBBED AND PERSECUTED RICHARD 
CARLILE. 





Ashton-under-line, July 25, 1824. 


RESPECTED PHILANTHROPIST, 

As the Christians in true Christian charity, and as a proof of their 
good will towards men, have thought proper to rob and persecute 
you, we, a few Infidels and others, have thought it our Infidel 
duty to send you this small sum of £5. 11s. 3d., as a tribute we 
owe you, for the inflexible integrity, with which you have main- 
tained the right of free discussion, in defiance of all persecu- 
tions. We feel disgust, and contempt, for the unjust, and tyran- 
nical sentences passed on yourshopmen; and we equally admire their 
bold and unanswerable defences—defences that would have done 
honour to a Demonthenes or a Cicero—defences that the flippant 
babblers who conducted the prosecutions ought to have copied, 
as lessons, for their future pleadings—defences that must have 
procured their acquittal before any tribunal that was not com- 
posed of villains or bigots. But they have that.reward, in the 
purity of their motives and in the praise of all good men, that can 
never fall to the lot of their accusers, whose names will he hand- 
ed down to posterity with hatred and contempt. 

For the prosecutors to charge infidels with blasphemy and in- 
decorum in their conduct towards him, whom the City Recorder 
terms his Saviour, is truly laughable and ridiculous!: What indeco- 
rum have they manifested towards him compared with that mani- 
fested by the various sects of Christians, and others, who are tolerat- 
ed by the laws of the country? The Jew is permitted to deny his mis- 
sion; the Trinitarian is permitted to split him up into three, as 
his father Joseph the Carpenter would have split up a log of 
wood; and the Unitarian is permitted to call him a mere man, 
and of course, to deny his God-head. To form a climax to their 
absurdities and indignities, the Roman Catholic moulds him into 
pasties, and gobbles him up asa hungry ploughman would a mut- 
tonchop. Yet, all these men are tolerated, whilst you, and your 
shopmen are immured in dungeons, for merely not being so ab- 
surd in your opinions. 

With every good wish for your future health and welfare, and 
that of your noble spirited shopmen, 


I remain, your admirer and friend, 
CHARLES WALKER. 


Thomas Wilkinson 10 0 William Batty 5 0 
William Mellor 5 0O Samuel Hibbert 1 0O 
John Hibbert 3 0 S.H. Aveyard 1 0 
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George Smith 
Abel Tomlinson 
S. Mellor 

‘John Newton 
Thomas Broadbént 
John Mills 
James Higson 
Sarah Aldrith 

W. Rocket 

Peter Whitehead 
John Hibbert 

A Friend 

John Walker 

A ragged Radical 
Abraham Matley 
Samuel Wardle 
Sarah Walker 
Thomas Howard 
Samuel Morris 
James Broadbent 
Robert Bottomley 
G. Hurst 

Charles Walker 
W. Hobson 

John Wood 
Joseph Hall 

John Buckley 
James Buckley 
John Williamson 
Henry Falconer 
Joseph Hibbert 
Ernest Whitworth 
Isaac Pendlebury 
Dr. T. 

Thomas Cooke 
Samuel Fielding 
John Noble 
Daniel Williamson 
Solomon Norton 


1 
1 
] 
0 
1 
0 
2 
0 
0 
l 
l 
2 
l 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
2 
] 
2 
2 
0 
0 
0 
l 
0 
J 
1 
1 
l 
2 
2 
0 
0 
0 
0 
Y 
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James Swindels 

Jonas Robinson 

John Fielding 

John Cook 

Aaron Cheetham 

May the Persecutors of 
Carlile experience his 
confinement 

Jervais Lawton 

Job Lees 

James Buckley 

David Cheetham 

James Boyle 

John Eckersly 

Samuel Clayton 

Ann Clayton 

James Walker 

Richard Thorp 

Richard Smith 

J. Tetlow 

A few Friends 

J. Kenworthy 

C. W. Winterbottom 

Anthony Norton 

Banjamin Carr 

Jeremiah Marsland 

S. Clough 

Jumes Foster 

A Friend 

Peter Shuffleton 

J. Bates, a new convert 

James Buckley 

Edward Hobson 

Joshua Hobson 

One that can do but lit- 
tle, but feels for per- 
secuted Innocence 

John France 


Collected by E. Hulme, in Newton. 


Edward Hulme, Mate- 
rialist 

William Shaw, do. 

Thomas Wood, Repub- 
lican 

James Swale, Deist and 
Republican 


James Bird, a Friend 

Andrew Cheetham, Ma- 
terialist 

Luke Hutley, a Friend 
to Free Discussion 

Isaac Smith, Materialist 

William Turner, do. 


——=r= OOeownGrKwKw COOowocodcrwrwOK COC OOoOCoCoO 
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TO MR. CHARLES WALKER, ASHTON-UNDER- 
LINE. 








CITIZEN, 
I CONGRATULATE you, and all friends, on our progress, and on 
the certainty of an early freedom of discussion. Were it 
not for that ** proud spirit o’ me,” | sometimes think it would 
be a wise trick to sham a total defeat for a few months, by 
way of stimulating the enemy to more vigorous attacks on 
a new appearance in the field; for certain it is, that every 
blow they strike is not felt by us, but rebounds on them- 
selves with an incalculable degree of force, A judicious 
friend, on reading the reports of the trials of Campion and 
Hassell, in the newspapers, sent me the following obser- 
vations:— 

















‘‘ If your persecutors were not the silliest of mankind, 
they would never bring such men as Campion and Hassell 
before the public, and have their defences inserted in the 
Newspapers. In along course of time you sell, say, ten 
thousand Deistical pamphlets, | mean one pamphlet. But 
your persecutors cause Deistical sermons to be preached at 
the King’s Chapel in the Old Bailey, day after day to crowd- 
ed audiences, cause them to be printed in twenty thousand 
Newspapers, and read, perhaps, by two hundred thousand 
persons in all parts of the world. Surely, they are by far the 
best publishers of Deism ; all other efforts are as nothing in 
comparison to theirs.” 














So alarmed was the enemy about the crowded audiences, 
and the inquisitive disposition shewn ‘by those audiences, 
during the trials in June, that, on the trial.of Mr. Perry, in 
July, the ccurt was packed. I could obtain the affidavits 
of several respectable men, such as pass under the appeila- 
tion of gentlemen, that, on presenting themselves at the 
doors of the Court, at the last trial, they were asked the 
question, “are you for or against:” and if the word for 
escaped, as applying to the Defendant, the doors were inso- 
lently shut in their faces, and all offers of money in the 
way of bribe refused. This is a matter that speaks 
volumes. 

The wife of Mr. Perry is the person now in the shop 
courting prosecution. We have been obliged to send seve- 
ral men back into the country, and have almost daily new 
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offers from distant parts. We have two from Glasgow, one 
of which, a man near fifty years old, offers to pay his ex- 
pences to London, and keep himself a month in waiting. I 
have not a doubt that, if Mr. George Maule, or Mr. Any- 
body-else, had gone on arresting as fast as I could put 
hands iu the shop, that my supplies would have been found 
inexhaustible, so long as there was room in a Gaol to cram 
another. Martyrdom is a thing that is contagious; and each 
one who suffers may be said to call forth two to fill his place. 
] should have gloried in a perpetual Sessions at the Old 
Bailey: for even the pains of a prison are pleasureable, 
under such circumstances. 

I thank you for this subscription ; and since the prosecu- 
tions have been renewed, I deem it wise to encourage all 
the subscriptions, that friends or foes may deem me worthy 
to be entrusted with. 


Yours, improving both in health and Spirits, 
RICHARD CARLILE. 








TO MESSRS. HASSELL AND CAMPION, NEWGATE 
PRISON. 


GENTLEMEN, July 18, 1824. 
For the clear and manly defence made by you, before a preju- 
diced tribunal, I feel myself much in your debt, and avail myself 
with pleasure of the opportunity of transmitting you the small 
sum of five shillings each, by an estimable old friend. To alle- 
viate, as far as we can individually, your dreadful confinement, is 
a duty, every liberal thinker owes to the cause of virtue; and I 
hasten to profier that sympathy and esteem your exemplary con- 
duct so well merits. Immediately my harvest is got in, I hope for 
the pleasure of taking by the hand two friends, whose zeal and 
ability in the furtherance of good principles has awakened in my 
mind respect and esteem. 


Believe me, Gentlemen, 
Yours, in friendship, 


W. WALLER. 
Elverton, near Feversham, Kent. 


Richard Hassell and William Campion return Mr. Wal- 
ler their thanks. 
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TO MR. R. CARLILE, DORCHESTER GAOL. 


Portsea, July 28, 1824. 


Most VaLuED FRIEND AND FELLow CirTIzEn, 

To convice you, that your friends and admirers at Portsea have 
not forgotten you, they once more send you their mites, not with 
a view of paying your fines, but to enable you to bear up against 
the priests and their supporters, who inthe shape of legislators are 
your cruel persecutors. Welook forward eagerly for the time when 
you shall conquer them all. Be assured, that while you continue 
to exist, we (though few in number) will not forget you. We 
regard with abhorrence the many persecutions heaped upon your 
noble minded assistants. Our hearts are so warm, and our ad- 
miration of those men so great that, if our situations would per- 
mit, we would willingly volunteer one by one, to come and re- 
place them, as fast as they are taken from their posts. You 
know ourunalterable sentiments from our former communications; 
therefore we say no more at present, but subscribe ourselves 
your sincere friends in the same cause and principles. 


THE PORTSEA SUBSCRIBERS. 


a J, 
A well wisher to the publishers of the writings of Messrs. 
Paine and Palmer 20 O 
Ragged Jack, made so by Priestcraft, but not in the 
Clogher way 1 0 


S. S.,a Female Republican and Deist, and may the exer- 
tions of Mr. Carlile nevercease until the dust of Priests 
and Kings is wiped from every eye 0 

B., an old Friend to Mr. Carlile, and an Enemy to his 
Enemies l 

R, P., a young Female under twenty 0 

S. P., mother to the above, more than sixty 0 

J. T., an old Subscriber to Mr. Carlile l 

W. M., a Friend to Free Enquiry l 

W.R., a Mathematician l 

Joseph Mouland, who had the pleasure of shaking hands 
with Mrs. Carlile, when she was at Portsea 0 

T. Mouland, an Admirer of the manly conduct of Mr. 
Carlile’s Shopmen 0 

J. R., a Friend to the cause of Truth 3 

M. R., a Female Republican l 

2 
2 
0 


Coo OONn& =>) 


Mrs. Greenfield, an Enemy to Priestcraft 
A Friend to Mr. Carlile 
R. W., a Friend to the Cause 


AHAooc°rcoo& =>) 
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A mite from a Blacksmith, who fain would be smiting, 
The Bishop of Clogher for his sodomiting, 
Vulcan, whom the Priesthood shall never more plunder, 
Ventures to forge dogg’rel drubbing the wonder. 

I wish to see the time when the filthy Black Slugs will 


be destroyed 
W. F., an Admirer of the principles of Mr. Paine 
W: W., an Enemy to Priestcraft and every other obnox- 


ious craft 


S. S. once a Religionist, but now a Materialist 


One who considers Richard Carlile a greater Saviour of 
Mankind, than Jesus the illegitimate Jew—and who 
would not be a Disciple of Christ’s on the terms pro- 
posed in Luke chap. xiv. ver. 26, who ever gave him 


the universe 
B. M., an Enemy to the sect of Clogherites 


J. L., a Friend to Truth 
W.P., having read Palmers Principles of Nature, Paine 


and Mirabaud, and still a firm believer in Christianity, 
but an Enemy to Persecution 


A Chance Customer 
Y. Z., an Admirer of Paine and Palmer 


Note.—Thanks to my Portsea Friends. I see they can- 
not forget the Bishop of Clogher, nor be contented to sup- 
port such things, Mr. Nobbs of Norwich writes me by 
date of July 26th as foliows: “a Parson in our neighbour- 
hood has just decamped for Clogherism with a labourer. I 
went through the town (Loddon) the morning after, and was 
informed that the man’s wife caught them together; and al- 
though the man has confessed the whole, no steps are taken 
toapprehend him.” This Clogherism is evidently a cleri- 
cal propensity, and seems to be the only distinguishing mark 
of the Holy Spirit which they assure us calls and animates 
them ; for they swear that neither tithes nor filthy lucre call 
them, or occupy their minds as a stimulus to priestcraft. 


R. C. 
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TO THE EDITOR OF THE REPUBLICAN. 


SIR, 

1 was much gratified by reading in the Republican, (No. 1, 
Vol. X.) that a number of individuals, determining to thwart 
the persecuting spirit of your Christian enemies, have enter- 
ed into a subscription for the payment of your next quarter's 
rent. Enclosed, you will receive one pound, which I wish 
to be added to the said subscription. 

I wish one of your respectable London friends would en- 
gage to act as treasurer, and receive subscriptions in future 
for this purpose; as, 1 doubt not, that, by this means, the 
rent and taxes of your House and Shop in Fleet Street, 
would be regularly paid for. 1 will engage to pay twenty- 
five shillings per quarter, for this purpose, provided others 
will come,forward on the same occasion. While you con- 
tinue to keep open a public shop for the sale of your publi- 
cations, I feel confident you will never want shopmen to sell ; 
and as to their being prosecuted, it must of necessity tend to 
your advantage, and to the encrease of your business, rather 
than to your injury. A more effectual method of bringing 
both you and your ‘publications into notice, your enemies 
could not possibly adopt. The prosecutions which took 
place, now near thirty years since, for selling the Age of 
Reason first brought that work into my notice; and had it 
not been for that circumstance, it is probable, that, to this 
day, [ should never have examined the authenticity of the 
scriptures, or the merits of the Christian religion; but I was 
soon convinced of the fallacy of botb, on reading that invin- 
cible work. I had, however, for years, ceased to pay any 
further attention to the subject, till the prosecutions of your- 
self and family took place. ' This renewed the subject in my 
mind ; and | have since, not only read all the publications 
that have issued from your shop, but have circulated, and 
caused them to be circulated, as far, and even further, than 
prudence would have dictated, my circumstances in life be- 
ing considered. This, Sir, I will continue to do, as long as 
a single person lies in prison, for holding opinions, for which 
he is only accountable to his maker. Go on, then, ye pro- 
secutors of religious opinions! go on, ye Bible ‘Societies! you 
are hastening the downfall of Christianity, far more rapidl 
than Carlile and all his advocates could possibly effect, if 
they were let alone. The Church of Rome never permit- 
J 
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ted the laity to read the scriptures ; and by this and other such 
like means, they kept the people in ignorance of their craft 
and knavish practices. But the blind policy of the Protest- 
ant church, issues Bibles into the hands of the public, by 
which means every one has an opportunity of examining 
and exposing its contradictions and absurdities; and the 
minds of the people are split into some hundreds of sects, 
each sect accusing all the others of being heretics: and it is 
only within these few years, that many begin to perceive, 
that all religions are heresies, or rather idolatries. 

I am glad to find that a Reverend Gentlemen (Mr. Tay- 
lor) has had so much manly resolution and honesty, as not 
to consent to wear the mask of hypocrisy; but openly to 
avow his disbelief in Christianity. If that Gentlemen will 
engage to make a /tteral trans/ation of the Bible, as is men- 
tioned in the Republican, for which I understand his classi- 
cal attainments eminently fit him, he will confer a great obli- 
gation on the public, and I should hope a considerable 
source of profit to himself. 

That there are many clergymen of the established church 
who disbelieved Christianity, is a thing which I cannot in 
the least doubt. What man of sober reflection can believe, . 
that a just God damaed all mankind, because Eve eat an 
apple? and that he begat a son, of the body of a woman, 
which son he caused to be put to an ignominious death, for 
the purpose of reconciling himself to mankind? Such stuff 
is only fit for a parcel of enthusiastic dotards: reason and 
common sense scout such idolatry. I give the greater part 
of the clergy credit for having more sense than to believe in 
such rigmarole. It is the nine millions a year that causes 
them to sing Hallelujahs to the Son of a Carpenter. I do 
not however wish any man to throw aside his Christiunity, 
unless by a candid and free examination of the subject, he 
finds sufficient reason to do so. All I wish for, is a free in- 
vestigation of ail religious systems; and then let every man 
keep to that he likes best; at least, so far as he continues to 
be a peaceable member of society. But to force unreasona- 
ble creeds down the throats of the people, and to tax mankind 
for the support of those creeds, is what human nature must 
ever be disgusted with. We have daily experience of the 
baneful effects of such a system in Ireland. 

I was well pleased with the defences of such of your shop- 
men as defended themselves on their late trials, particularly 
those of Messrs. Campion, Hassell,and Clarke. They took 
up the subject on right principles, by shewing, that the scrip- 
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tures and Christianity are not supported by either science or 
history; that the doctrines they teach are often erroneous, 
obscene, and immoral. Mr. French’s mode is very good 
for one who believes, or professes to believe, in Christianity. 
He clearly points out the inconsistency and injustice of pro- 
secuting one set of men for selling anti-Christian publica- 
tions, while another set (the Unitarians) are permitted open- 
ly to preach against the divinity of Christ. But sucha 
mode may more properly be considered as an accusation 
of the prosecutors, rather than a defence of the prosecuted. 
Indeed, all the gentlemen of the gown are looking up for 
promotion of some kind or other under government, and they 
will not take up the defence of your principles on their true 
grounds. For these reasons, | recommend, that should any 
more prosecutions take place, the persons prosecuted do 
defend themselves; believing, that they will always do it 
better than counsel will do it for them. It is, however, my 
opinion, that no more prosecutions of this sort will take 
place, at least in London. It was said from the Bench, in 
the case of ‘Trust, that that was probably the last prosecu- 
tion of the kind that would take place on the part of the 
crown; and, [ am of opinion, that the last nine prosecutions 
have not been carried on at the expence of Government, or 
at their instigation, but by a set of enthusiastic and interested 
individuals, who, seing that Government had ceased to pro- 
secute, and being desirous to put you down, took the affair 
up on their own account; but not caring to be seen in so 
dirty a job, they got some of the crown lawyers to attend, 
and take the odium off their own shoulders. As you have 
foiled these worthies also, 1 am inclined to think we shall 
hear no more of these prosecutions, unless it be by some bi- 
goted country clergyman, who have not as yet gained ex- 
perience enough to convince them how ineffectual their la- 
bours will be. 

The keeping open of your shop in Fleet Street, and the 
keeping up a correspondence and communication among 
your friends, by means of the Republican, are things so ob- 
viously necessary to the success of your cause, that they 
need not be commented upon. 

May you long continue to enjoy the health and firmness of 
mind you have hitherto done, and that a total triumph over 
your persecutors will shortly be accomplished, is the wish, 
and full expectation of 


Sir, yours truly, 


1. G. 
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Donations received by the Honourable Company of Blas- 
_ phemers, residing for a short period at Newgate. 


8. 
Mr. Downie 
Mr. J. Lofts 
Mr. Hunter 
Mr. Smith 
A Friend, for R. Hassell 
Ditto ‘ 
B. of Yarmouth, One Pound of Tea. . 


d. 
6 
0 
0 
0 
6 
0 


— DO Oe Or 


East Cowes, Isle of Wight, July 28, 1824. 
A MARRIED woman, an abhorrer of persecuting Christians, 
hereby encloses the sum of ‘T'wo Pounds, to be equally divi- 
ded between the noble men now in prison for selling the im- 
mortal works of Paine and Palmer. A double portion for 
such of them as are married. God save Carlile! and con- 
found all hypocrites! 

JANE 





William Campion sends his sincere thanks to Mr. Thomas 
Turton, of Sheffield, for the handsome Pair of Razors hé 
has received through the hands of Mr. W. V. Holmes. 











R. Carlileacknowledges with thanks, a present of a hand- 
somely framed portrait of ‘Thomas Paine, as published by 
Mr. Wheeler of Manchester. The Frame understood to be 
the present of a Friend in that line. 


Mrs. Carlile returns thanks to Mrs. Nobbs, of Norwich, 
for three beautiful Reticules. - 





Printed and Published by R. Cartice, 84, Fleet Street.—All Correspon- 
dences fur “‘ Fhe Republican” to be left at the place of publication. 
















